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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE LILY’S QUEST. 
AN APOLOGUE. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
(Author of Twice-Told Tales.) 

Two lovers, once upon a time, had planned a 
little summer house, in the form of an antique 
temple, which it was their purpose to consecrate 
toall manner of refined and innocent enjoyments. 
There they would hold pleasant intercourse with 
one another, and the circle of their familiar 
friends; there they would give festivals of deli- 
cious fruit; there they would hear lightsome mu- 
sic, intermingled with the strains of pathos which 
make joy more sweet; there they would read 
poetry and fiction, and permit their own minds 
to flit away in day-dreams and romance; there, 
inshort—for why should we shape out the vague 
sunshine of their hopes ?—there all pure delights 
were to cluster like roses among the pillars of 
the edifice, and blossom ever new and spontane- 
ously, So, one breezy and cloudless afternoon, 
Adam Forrester and Lilias Fay set out upon a 
ramble over the wide estate which they were to 
possess together, seeking a proper site for their 
Temple of Happiness. ‘They were themselves 
a fair and happy spectacle, fit priest and priestess 
for such a shrine; although, making poetry of 
the pretty name of Lilias, Adam Forrester was 
wont to call her Lity, because her form was as 
fragile, and her cheek almost as pale. 

As they passed, hand in hand, down the ave- 
nue of drooping elms, that led from the portal of 
Lilias Fay’s paternal mansion, they seemed to 
glance like winged creatures through the strips 
of sunshine, and to scatter brightness where the 
deep shadows fell. But, setting forth at the same 
time with this youthful pair, there was a dismal 
figure, wrapt in a black velvet cloak that might 
have been made of a coffin-pall, and with a som- 
bre hat,such as mourners wear,drooping its broad 
brim over his heavy brows. Glancing behind 
them, the lovers well knew who it was that fol- 
lowed, but wished from their hearts that he had 
been elsewhere, as being a companion so strange- 
ly unsuited to their Joyous errand. It wasa 











near relative of Lilias Fay, an old man by the 
name of Walter Gascoigne, who had long labor- 
ed under the burthen of a melancholy spirit, 
which was sometimes maddened into absolute 
insanity, and always had a tinge of it. What a 
contrast between the young pilgrims of bliss, and 
their unbidden associate! They looked as if 
moulded of Heaven’s sunshine, and he of earth’s 
gloomiest shade; they flitted along like Hope 
and Joy, roaming hand in hand through life; 
while his darksome figure stalked behind, a type 
of all the woful influences which life could fling 
upon them. But the three had not gone far, 
when they reached a spot that pleased the gentle 
Lily, and she paused. 

“What sweeter place shall we find than this ?” 
said she. ‘ Why should we seek further for the 
site of our Temple?” 

lt was indeed a delightful spot of earth, though 
undistinguished by any very prominent beauties, 
being merely a nook in the shelter of a hill, with 
the prospect of a distant lake in one direction, 
and of a church-spire in another. There were 
vistas and pathways, leading onward and onward 
into the green wood-lands, and vanishing away 
in the glimmering shade. The Temple, if erect- 
ed here, would look towards the west; so that 
the lovers could shape all sorts of magnificent 
dreams out of the purple violet and gold of the 
sun-set sky; and few of their anticipated pleas- 
ures were dearer than this sport of fantasy. 

“Yes,” said Adam Forrester, ‘‘ we might seek 
all day, and find nolovelierspot. We -willbuild 
our Temple here.”’ 

But their sad old companion, who had taken 
his stand on the very site which they proposed 
to cover with a marble floor, shook his head and 
frowned ; andthe young man and the Lily deem- 
ed it almost enough te blight the spot, and dese- 
crate it for their airy Temple, that his dismal fig- 
ure had thrown its shadow there. He pointed 
to some scattered stones, the remnants of a for- 
mer structure, and to flowers sucii as young girls 
delight to nurse in their gardens, but which had 
now relapsed into the wild simplicity of nature. 

“Not here!” cried old Walter Gascoigne. 
“‘ Here, long ago, other mortals built their Tem- 








ple of Happiness. Seek another site for yours!” 
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“ What!’’ exclaimed Lilias Fay. ‘“ Have any 
ever planned such a ‘Temple, save ourselves ?” 

“ Poor child !” said her gloomy kinsman. “ In 
one shape or other, every mortal has dreamed 
your dream.” 

Then he told the lovers, how—not, indeed, an 
antique Temple—but a dwelling had once stood 
there, and that a dark-clad guest had dwelt among 
its inmates, sitting forever at the fireside, and 
poisoning all their household mirth. Under thrs 
type, Adam Forrester and Lilias saw that the old 
man spake of sorrow. He told of nothing that 
might not be recorded in the history of almost 
every household; and yet his hearers felt as if no 
sunshine ought to fall upon a spot, where haman 
grief had left su deep a stain; or, at least, that no 
joyous 'Femple should be built there. 

“‘ This is very sad,” said the Lily, sighing. 

“Well, there are lovelier spots than this,” said 
Adam Forrester, soothingly—“ spots which sor- 
row has not blighted.” 

So they hastened away, and the melancholy 
Gascoigne followed them, looking as if he had 
gathered up all the gloom of the deserted spot, 
and was bearing it as a burthen of inestimable 
treasure. But still they rambled on, and soon 
found themselves in a rocky dell, through the 
midst of which ran a streamlet, with ripple, and 
foam, and a continual voice of inarticulate joy. 
It was a wild retreat, walled on either side with 
gray precipices, which would have frowned 
somewhat too sternly, had not a profusion of 
green shrubbery rooted itself into their crevices, 
and wreathed gladsome foliage around their sol- 
emn brows. But the chief joy of the dell was 
in the little stream, which seemed like the pres- 
ence of a blissful child, with nothing earthly to 
do, save to babble merrily and disport itself, and 
make every living soul its playfellow, and throw 
the sunny gleams of its spirit upon all. 

“Here, here is the spot!”’ cried the two lovers 
with one voice, as they reached a level space on 
the brink of a small cascade. “This glen was 
made on purpose for our Temple!” 

“ And the glad song of the brook will be al- 
ways in our ears,” said Lilias Fay. 

“ And its long melody shall sing the bliss of 
our life-time,’”’ said Adam Forrester. 

“ Ye must build no Temple here !” murmured 
their dismal companion. 

And there again was the old lunatic, standing 
just on the spot where they meant to rear their 
lightsome dome, and looking like the embodied 

symbol of some great woe, that, in forgotten 


days, had happened there. And, alas! there had 
been woe, nor that alone. A young man, more 
thana hundred years before, had lured hither a 
girl that loved him, and on this spot had murder- 
ed her, and washed his bloody handsin the stream 
which sang so merrily. And ever since, the vic. 
tim’s death-shrieks were often heard to echo be- 
tween the eliffs. 

“ Andsee !” cried old Gascoigne, ‘is the stream 
yet pure from the stain of the murderer’s hands?’ 

‘‘ Methinks it has a tinge of blood,” faintly an- 
swered the Lily; and being as slight as the gos- 
samer, she trembled and clung te her lover's arm, 
whispering, “let us flee from this dreadful vale!” 

““ Come, then,” said Adam Forrester, as cheer- 
ily as he could; “we shall seon find a happier 
spot.’’ 

They set forth again, young Pilgrims on that 
quest which millions—-which every child of 
Earth—has tried in turn. And were the Lily and 
her lover te be m:re fortunate than all those mil- 
lions? For a long time, it seemed not so. The 
dismal shape of the old lunatic still glided behind 
them; and for every spot that looked lovely in 
their eyes, he had some legend of human wrong 
er suffering, so miserably sad, that his auditors 
could never afterwards comnect the idea of joy 
withthe place where it had happened. Here, a 
heart-broken woman, kneeling to her ehild, had 
been spurned from his feet; here, a desolate old 
creature had prayed to the evil one, and had re- 
ceived a fiendish malignity of soul, in answer to 
her prayer ; here, a new-born infant, sweet blos- 
som of life, had been found dead, with the im- 
press of its mother’s fingers round its throat ; and 
here, under a shattered oak, two lovers had been 
stricken by lightning, and fell blackened corpses 
in each other’s arms ‘The dreary Gascoigne had 
a giftto know whatever evil and Jamentable thing 
had stained the bosom of mother Earth; and 
when his funereal voice had told the tale, it ap- 
peared like a prophecy of future woe, as wellas 
a tradition of the past. And now, by their sad 
demeanor, you would have fancied that the pil- 
grim lovers were seeking, not a temple of earthly 
joy, butatomb for themselves and their posterity. 

‘Where in this world,” exclaimed Adam For- 
rester, despondingly, “‘ shall we build our Tem 
ple of Happiness!” 

“ Where in this world, indeed !” repeated Lili- 
as Fay; and being faint and weary, the more s° 
by the heaviness of her heart, th> Lily drooped 
her head and sat down on the summit of a knoll, 
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repeating, “ where in this world shall we build 
our Temple !”” 

“Ah! have you already asked yourselves that 
question ?” said their companion, his shaded fea- 
tures growing even gloomier with the smile that 
dwelt on them; “yet there is a place, even in 
this world, where ye may build it.” 

While the old man spoke, Adam Forrester and 
Lilias had carelessly thrown their eyes around, 
and perceived that the spot, where they had 
chanced to pause, possessed a quiet charm, which 
was well enough adapted to their present mood 
of mind. It was a small rise of ground, with a 
certain regularity ofshape. thathad perhaps been 
bestowed by art, anda group of trees, which al- 
most surrounded it, threw their pensive shadows 
across and far beyond, although some softened 
glory of the sunshine tound its way there. The 
ancestral mansion, wherein the lovers would 
dwell together, appeared on one side, and the 
ivied chureh, where they were to worship, on 
another. Happening to cast their eyes on the 
ground, they smiled, yet with a sense of wonder, 
tosee that a pale lily was growing at their feet. 

“We will build our Temple here,” said they, 
simultaneously, and with an indescribable con- 
viction that they had at last found the very spot. 

Yet, while they uttered this exclamation. the 
young man and the Lily turned an apprehensive 
glance at their dreary associate, deeming it hard- 
ly possible that some tale of earthly affliction 
should not make those precincts loathsome, as in 
every former case. ‘The old man stood just be- 
hind them, so as to form the chief figure in the 
group, with his sable cloak muffling the lower 
part of his visage, and his sombre hat overshad- 
owing hisbrows. But he gave no word of dis- 
sent from their purpose; and an inscrutable 
smile was accepted by the lovers as a token that 
here had been no foot-print of guilt or sorrow, 
to desecrate this site of their Temple of Happi- 
ness. 

In a little time longer, while summer was still 
inits prime, the fairy structure of the Temple 
arose on the summit of the knoll, amid the solemn 
shadows of the trees, yet often gladdened with 
bright sunshine. It was built of white marble, 
with slender and graceful pillars, supporting a 
vaulted dome; and beneath the centre of this 
dome, upon a pedestal, was a slab of dark-veined 
marble, on which books and music might be 
strewn. But there wasa fantasy among the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, that the edifice was 
planned after an ancient mausoleum, and was in- 
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tended for a tomb, and that the central slab of 
dark-veined marble was to be inscribed with the 
names of buried ones. They doubted, too, 
whether the form of Lilias Fay could appertain 
to a creature of this earth, being so very delicate, 
and growing every day more fragile, so that she 
looked as if the summer breeze should snatch her 
up, and waft her heavenward. But still she 
watched the daily growth of the Temple; and 
so did old Waiter Gascoigne, who now made 
that spot his continual haunt, leaning whole hours 
together on his staff, and giving as deep attention 
to the work as though it had been indeed a tomb. 
In due time it was finished, and a day appointed 
for asimple rite of dedication. 

On the preceding evening, after Adam Forres- 
ter had taken leave of his mistress, he looked 
back towards the portal of her dwelling, and felt 
a strange thrill of fear; for he imagined that, as 
the setting sun-beams faded from her figure, she 
was exhaling away, and that something of her 
ethereal substance was withdrawn, with each 
lessening gleam of light. With his farewell 
glance, a shadow had fallen over the portal, and 
Lilias was invisible. His foreboding spirit deem- 
ed it anomen at the time; and so it proved; for 
the sweet earthly form, by which the Lily had 
been manifested to the world, was found lifeless, 
the next morning, in the Temple, with her head 
resting on her arms, which were folded upon the 
slab of dark-veined marble. The chill winds of 
the earth had long since breathed a blight into 
this beautiful flower, so that a loving hand had 
now transplanted it, to blossom brightly in the 
garden of Paradise. 

But alas, for the Temple of Happiness! In 
his unutterable grief, Adam Forrester had no 
purpose more atheart, than to convert this Tem- 
ple of many delightful hopes into a tomb, and 
bury his dead mistress there. Andlo! a won- 
der! Digging a grave beneath the Temple’s 
marble floor, the sexton found no virgin earth, 
such as was meet to receive the maiden’s dust, 
but an ancient sepulchre, in which were treasur 
ed up the bones of generations that had died 
longago. Among those forgotten ancestors was 
the Lily to be laid. And when the funeral pro- 
cession brought Lilias thither in her coffin, they 
beheld old Walter Gascoigne standing beneath 
the dome of the Temple, with his cloak of pall, 
and face of darkest gloom; and wherever that 
figure might take its stand, the spot would seem 


.asepulchre. He watched the mourners as they 


lowered the coffin down. 
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“And so,” said he to Adam Forrester, withthe 
strange smile in which his insanity was wont to 
gleam forth, «‘you have found no better founda- 
tion for your happiness than on a grave!” 

But,as the Shadow of Affliction spoke, a vision 
of Hope and Joy had its birth in Adam’s mind, 
even from the old man’s taunting words ; for then 
he. knew what was betokened by the parable in 
which the Lily and himself had acted; and the 
mystery of Life and Death was opened to him. 

“Joy ! joy!” he cried, throwing his arms to- 
wards Heaven, ‘“‘on a grave be the site of our 
Temple; and now our happiness is for eter- 
nity!” 

With those words, a ray of sunshine broke 
through the dismal sky, and glimmered down 
into the sepulchre; while, at the same moment, 
the shape of old Walter Gascoigne stalked drea- 
rily away, because his gloom, symbolic of all 
earthly sorrow, might no longer abide there, now 
that the darkest riddle of humanity was read. 


—_— — 2s —_ 








¥OR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MISFORTUNE AND EXILE ENNOBLED. 
An affecting adventure of the celebrated Talleyrand. 
TRANSLATED 
By Professor Guenebault, 
From the French of ‘Salons de Paris,” 
BY MADAME D’ABRANTES. 


[The object of the Southern Rose being the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and its position 
one of a moral watchfulness against the vices 
and defects of human nature, it behoves every 
one who has at heart to do good, to claim respect- 
fully the use of its columns, as the proper medi- 
um through which truths of valuable import 
might be conveyed to the minds of the young. 

In the universal struggle for power and wealth, 
particularly among a young and commercial 
nation, the sudden changes of fortune to which 
families are exposed, render it necessary for 
every body to be prepared for the worst. 

Would the inclosed translation be of some 
utility? It may serve to prove that patience, 
industry, humility, together with the assistance of 
a kind Providence, are the proper means to 
counteract despair, pride, and evils arising from 
misfortune. 

Should, on the contrary, this leaf dropped in 
the beautiful basket of the Rose be judged un- 
worthy of being interwoven in the wreath, I 
would repeat, what in my boyhood I used to say 
to my Professor : 

“Feci quod potui, miserere mei.” 


J. H. GJ 


In 1793, M. de Talleyrand was in Boston. . . . 
One day, whilst crossing the market-place, he 
was compelled to stop by a long row of wagons, 








all loaded with vegetables. The wily courtier, 
so dead to all sorts of emotion, could not but look 
with a kind of pleasure at these wagons, and the 
little wagoners, who, by the by, were young and 
pretty country-women. Suddenly the vehicles 
came to a stand, and the eyes of M. de T, 
chanced to rest upon one of the young women 
who appeared to him more lovely and graceful 
than the others. An exclamation escaped from 
his lips; it attracted the attention of the fair one 
whose country dress and large straw hat bespoke 
daily visits to the market: as she beheld the as- 
tonished Talleyrand, whom she recognized im- 
mediately, she burst out laughing. 

“What ! is it you 7” exclaimed she. 

“ Yes, indeed, itis 1. But you, what are you 
doing here?” 

“J,” said the young woman, “ am waiting for 
my turn to pass on. I am going to sell 
my greens and vegetables at the market.” 

At that moment the wagons began to move 
along, she of the straw hat applied the whip to 
her horse, told M. de T, the name of the village 
where she was living. requested him earnestly to 
come and see her, disappeared, and left him as 
if riveted on the spot by this strange appari- 
tion. 

Who was this young market-woman? Madame 
la Comtesse de la Tour-du-Pin (Mademoiselle de 
Dillon)* the most elegant among the ladies of the 
Court of Louis the Sixteenth, King of France, 
and whose moral and intellectual worth had 
shone with so dazzling a lustre in the society of 
her numerous friends and admirers. At the 
time when the French nobility emigrated, she 
was young, lively, endowed with the most re- 
markable talents, and like all the ladies who held 
a rank at the Court, had only had time to attend 
to such duties as belonged to her high, fashion- 
able and courtly life. 

Let any one fancy the sufferings and agony of 
that woman born in the lap of wealth, and who 
had breathed nothing but perfumes under the 
gilded ceilings of the Royal Palace of Versailles, 
when all at once she found herself surrounded 
with blood and massacres, and saw every kind of 
danger besetting her young and beloved husband, 
her infant child. 

They succeeded in flying from France. It 
was then good fortune to escape from the bloody 
land, where Robespierre and his associates were 
busy at the work of death. Alas! in those times 





*She returned to France under the consulate; her 
hushand was Prefet of a Departement, 
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of terror the poor children themselves abandon- 
ed with joy the parental roof, for no hiding 
place was secure against the vigilanteye of those 
monsters who thirsted for innocent blood. 

The fugitives landed in America, and first 
went to Boston, where they found a retreat. 
But what a change for the young, pretty and 
fashionable lady spoiled from infancy by loud 
and continual praises of her beauty and talents !* 

M.de la Tour-du-Pin was extravagantly fond of 
his wife. At the Court of France, he had seen 
her, with the proud eye of a husband, the object 
of general admiration; indeed her conduct had 
always been virtuous and exemplary; but now 
ina foreign land, and among unsophisticated 
republicans (1793) what was the use of courtly 
refinements? A thorough knowledge of “ La 
Bonne Fermiere”’ of Parmentier, seemed to him 
quite preferable to a rondeau of Clementi,t or 
“ La Coquette” of Hermann.t 

Happy as he was in seeing her escape from all 
the perils he had dreaded on her own account, 
still he could not but deplore the future lot of 
the wife of his bosom. However, with the pru- 
dent foresight of a good father and kind husband, 
he nerved himself against despair and exerted 
himself to render their condition less miserable 
than that of many emigrants who were starv- 
ing when the little money they had brought over 
with them was exhausted. Nota word of Eng- 
lish did he know, but his wife spoke it fluently 
and admirably well. 

They boarded at Mrs. Muller’s, a good-natured 
notable woman, who, on every occasion, evinced 
the greatest respect and admiration for her fair 
boarder: yet M. de la Tour-du-Pin, was in con- 
stant dread lest the conversation of that good, 
plain and well meaning woman might be the 
cause of great ennui to his lady. What a con- 
trast with the society of such gentlemen as M. de 
Narbonne, M.de Talleyrand,and the high minded 
and polished nobility of France! Whenever he 
was thinking of this sad transition (particularly 
when absent from his wife, and tilling the garden 
of the cottage which they were going to inhabit) 
he felt such pangs and heart-throbbings as to 
make him apprehensive on his return to Mrs. 
Muller to meet the looks of his beloved wife, 
whom he expected to see bathed in tears. 
Meanwhile his good hostess would give him a 


— 





* She was anoxcellent performer, and played admira- 
bly well on the piano. 


tA celebrated composer. 
} Professor of music to the Queen. 


hearty shake of the hand and repeat to him: 
‘“‘ Happy husband! Happy husband.” 

Atlast came the day when the fugitive family 
left the boarding house of Mrs. Muller to go and 
inhabit their little cottage, when they were to be 
at least exempt from want, with an only servant, 
a negro, a kind of Jack-o’all-trades, viz: garden- 
er, footman and cook. The last function M. 
De la Tour-du-Pin dreaded most of all to see him 
undertake. 

It was almost dinner time. The poor emi- 
grant went into his little garden to gather some 
fruits, and tarried as long as possible. On his 
return home, his wife was absent; looking for 
her he entered the kitchen, and saw a young 
country-woman who, with her back to the door, 
was kneading the dough; her arms of a snowy 
whiteness were bare to the elbows. M. De la 
Tour-du-Pin started, the young woman turned 
round..... It was his beloved wife who had 
exchanged the muslin and silk,for a country dress, 
not as for a fancy ball, but to play the part of a 
real farmer’s wife. At the sight of her husband, 
her cheeks crimsoned, and she joined her hands 
in asupplicating manner.—*‘ Oh! my love,” said 
she, ‘do not laugh at me..... I am as expert 
as Mrs. Muller.” 

Too full of emotions to speak, he clasps her to 
his bosom, and kisses her fervently. From his 
inquiries he learns that when he thought her 
given up to despair, she had employed her time 
more usefully for their future happiness. She 
had taken lessons from Mrs. Muller and her ser- 
vants, and after six months had become skilful in 
the culinary art, a thorough house-keeper, dis- 
covering her angelic nature and admirable for- 
titude. 

“ Dearest,” continued she, * if you knew how 
easy it is. He, in a moment understand what 
would cost a country-woman sometimes one or 
two years. Now we shall be happy—you will 
no longer be afraid of ennui for me, nor I of your 
doubt about my abilities, of which I will give you 
many proofs,” said she looking with a bewitch- 
ing smile at him. “Come, come..... you 
promised us a salad, and I am going to bake for 
to-morrow : the oven ishot..... To-day the 
bread of the town will do, but, oh! henceforward 
leave it to me.” 

From that moment, Madame De la Tour-du- 
Pin kept her word: moreover she insisted in 
going herself to Boston to sell her vegetables 
and cream-cheeses. It was on such an errand to 





town that M. de Talleyrand met her. The day 
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alterhe went to pay her a visit and found her in 
the poultry-yard surrounded with a host of fowls, 
hungry chicks and pigeons. Truly might have 
been said of her: 

“ Aux petits des oiseaux tu donnes la pature, 
Et ta bonté s’etend sur toute Ja nature.” 

From thee the unfledg’d birds receive their food, 
And all that live know well that thou art good. 

She was what she had promised to be. Be 
sides, her health had been so much benefitted, 
that she seemed less fatigued by the house-work 
than if she had attended the balls of a winter. 
Her beauty,* which had been remarkable in the 
gorgeous palace of Versailles, was dazzling in 
her cottage inthe new world. M. de T. said so 
to her. 

“ Indeed,” replied she with naiveté, “indeed, 
do you thinkso? I am delighted to hear it.—A 
woman is always and everywhere proud of her 
personal attractions.” 

At that moment, the black servant bolted into 
the drawing-room, holding in his hands his 
jacket with along rent in the back. “ Missis, 
him jacket torn, piease mend him.” She imme- 
diately took a needle, repaired Gullah’s jacket, 
and continued the conversation with a charming 
simplicity. 

This little adventure left a deep impression in 
the mind of M. de Talleyrand, who used to re- 
late it with that tone of voice peculiar to him, and 
which gave so much interest to his narrations. 


J. H. GUENEBAULT. 


——=3 


THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE. 


['The following verses are taken from a poem 
published ten years since in the London New 
Monthly. Divers alterations and omissions have 
been made for the Rose to suit the present sea- 
son. } 








1. 
I heard a sick man’s dying sigh, 
And an infant’s idle laughter ; 
The old year went with mourning by— 
The new came dancing after. 
Let Sorrow shed her lonely tear— 
Let Revelry hold her ladle ; 
Bring boughs of cypress for the bier— 
Fling roses on the cradle! 
Mutes to wait on the funeral state— 
Pages to pour the wine ; 
And a requiem for Thirty Eight— 
And a health to Thirty Nine! 
2. 
Alas—for human happiness— 
Alas—for human sorrow! 





*She was perfectly well made, tall, fair and her com- 
plexion of an uneommon purity. 





Our Yesterday is nothingness, 
What else will be our Morrow ? 
Still Beauty must be stealing hearts, 
And Knavery stealing purses; 
Still cooks must live by making tarts, 
And wits by making verses. 
While sages prate and courts debate, 
The same stars set and shine ; 
And the world, as it rolled through Thirty-eight 
Must roll through Thirty-nine ! 


3. 

Some King will come, in Heaven’s good time, 
To the tomb his father came to; 

Some thief will wade through blood and crime 
To acrown he has no claim to, 

Some suffering land will rend in twain 
The manacles that bound her; 

And gather the links ofthe broken chain 
To fasten them proudly round her. 

The grand and great will love and hate, 
And combat, and combine ; 

And much where we were in Thirty-eight 
We shall be in Thirty-nine. 


4, 
And Venus will keep her smiles and frowns, 
And Bacchus his effrontery ;— 
And there'll be riots in the towns, 
And weddings in the country ; 

And mendicants will sup like kings, 
And gentles swear like lacqueys ; 
And black eyes oft will lead to rings, 
And rings will lead to black eyes. 
And pretty Kate will scold her mate, 

In a dialect all divine ; 
Alas! they married in Thirty-eight, 
They will part in Thirty nine. 


5. 

John Thomas Mugg—on a lonely hill, 
Will doa deed of mystery ; 

The papers—one and all—will fill 
Five columns with the history ; 

The Jury will be all surprise, 
The prisoner quite collected ; 

The good old Judge will wipe his eyes, 
And be very much affected. 

And folks will relate poor Johnson’s fate, 
As they hurry home to dine; 

Comparing the hangings of Thirty-eight 
With the hangings of Thirty-nine. 

6. 

My uncle will tell how his agent, Phelps, 
By his losses is still the winner ; 

My aunt will talk of her troublesome “ helps,” 
And ask you to stay to dinner. 

My cousin at Washington will prove 
How utterly ruined trade is: 

My brother in College will fall in love 
With half a hundred ladies. 

Friend Wilson will sate his pride from plate, 
And his thirst from the Bordeaux wine; 

He revelled on wine in Thirty-eight, 
’T will be brandy in Thirty-nine. 
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And oh! Ishall find how, day by day, 
All thoughts and things look older: 

How the laugh of pleasure grows less gay, 
Aud the heart of friendship colder! | 

But still I shall be what I have been, 
Sworn foe to Lady Reason ; | 

And seldom troubled with the spleen, | 
And fond of talking treason ; 

I shall buckle my skate, and leap my gate, 
And throw, and write, my line; 

And the girl I worshipped in Thirty-eight, 
I shall worship in Thirty-nine. 








AN AMERICAN CLERGYMAN IN EUROPE. | 





Extracts from two letters recently published in the | 

Baltimore Lutheran Observer :— 

[The following remarks from a much esteem- 
ed and accomplished clergyman, whom we do 
not feel permitted to name, will gratify numer- | 
ous readers. ‘The most cursory hints from such | 
amind are not without their value.—S. Rose. ] 

Lonvon, 26th October, 1838. 

My Dear Friend,— * * * * Since I ar- 
rived in Europe I have made a pretty extensive 
tour, and have seen as many of the objects of 
interest as could have been examined by one 
whose general health was much impaired, and 
which, alas ! has but partially recovered. 

If I could have been quite well, I should have 
found my visit to Europe most delightful. As it | 
was I was obliged to deny myself many gratifi- | 
cations which were open to others but shut out 
tome. I lost the sight of Amsterdam and Vien- 
na because I could not bear up against the fatigue 
ofnight travelling. I saw the gay parties mount- 
ing on donkeys to the top of Loch-Lomond in 
Scotland, and climbing up the hills of Switzer- 
land, but I had to be content to sit at the foot. 
The tops of the steeples at York, Friburg, and 
Mayence,—the stupendous fortress at Coblentz 
~the great Mound at Waterloo and the Panthe- 
on at Paris, were all that my strength could ac- 
complish;—and I gazed wistfully at the snowy 
Alps and the glaciers, which in other years I 
would have scaled as a pastime—but the fading, 
falling leaf of autumn and the cold wind that 
came whistling through the vallies, bade me de- 
sist, and slowly and reluctantly, and not without 
many a wistful look backwards, like that of our 
first mother banished from Eden, I took leave of 
Switzerland, and for a few days took a share in 
the objects of interest presented by the great 
meeting of European Naturalists, convened at 
Priburg j—we were 650 strong at our daily pub- 
lic meals—there were delegates from England, 








7 | France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Rus- 
| sia, Switzerland, and all the States of Germany 
—using the languages of all these countries. 


America had but one poor representative. It 
was an intellectual feast, too grand to enjoy oft- 
ener than once in a lifetime. You will inquire, 
which nation has made the greatest strides in sci- 
entific pursnits. As a general remark, I may 
venture to say, that Germany, France and Eng- 


‘land, in the order in which they are mentioned, 


were most prominent. But science, as well as 
genius and talent, is not restricted by the boun- 
daries of States. The most fragrant and bean- 
tiful wild flower sometimes springs up and 
blooms in some nook and corner, where we least 
expected to findit. Whowould have looked for 
such a light as Linné from Sweden—for such a 
head asold Temminck from the bogs of Holland? 
National vanity would have sought for such a 
man as Decandolle, in a very different locality 
from where he is. The elder Cuvier it is true 
flourished in Paris,and Humboldt is still in his vig 

orous old age, the Lion of Berlin—but I found 
many men of uncommon talents that are destin- 
ed in a few years to lead the world of science, 
coming from places which seemed too far out of 
the way, and too obscure, to kindle the lamp of 
science, or to raise a sceptre of intellectual 
strength before which the world will ere long be 
compelled to bow down. [I saw, for instance, 
the whole theory of fishes demolished and kicked 
to the winds by a young man of very extraordi- 


nary powers. Inanargument of several hours, ° 


conducted in the most masterly manner and in 
three languages, which he spoke as familiarly as 
his own, he grappled with the old veterans and 
in the estimation of nearly all present he came 
off victorious—it was Agassiz, who came from 
a little town in Switzerland, (Neufchatel.) This 
must suffice at present on matters of science. 

In other matters I have laid in more food than 
my mental stomach can digest in a long time. I 
came in upon the English and Scotch—the Aus- 
trians, Flemish, Swiss, and French, without the 
labor of ceremonious introductions, and was ad- 
mitted to their institutions and firesides, without 
the necessity of passing through a previous ac- 
quaintance ; so I had all the advantages in speak. 
ing the languages, &c., that a man can wish, who 
isa miser and an adventurer in becoming men- 
tally rich in the shortest possible time. To as- 
sist a treacherous memory, I took voluminous 
notes on a variety of subjects—the state of sci- 
ence—education—museums—agriculture—-sce- 
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nery and man as developed under different gov- 
ernments and under various forms of religion 
andeducation. These hasty sketches, often ta- 
ken from memory after the fatigues of the day— 
and sometimes by the way-side—in inns and in 
the coaches as they were rattling over the rough 
roads, form a huge heterogeneous mass of all 
kinds of materials, only suited to the eye of pri- 
vate and indulgent friendship. I have looked at 
the faces of most of the reigning monarchs as 
they passed along in carriages or exhibited them- 
selves to be gazed at, from the giddy young queen 
of these realms, who trips it along laughingly on 
horseback, with a long train following in her 
wake—and the proud monarch of enlightened 
Bavaria—and him of Saxony who is content, be- 
cause he must, with wearing the name of a king, 
whilst he is only allowed a seat and a vote in the 
council of State—and Louis Phillipe who sits far 
back in his carriage lined with brass for fear of 
the leaden balls of his dutiful subjects, as well as 
the old King of Prussia who sleeps on an iron 
bed, rides like a plain old fellow in a shabby cab- 
riolet, and leaves his large palace to be inhabited 
by others, whilst he lives in a comparatively small 
house. By the way, his counsellor of State call- 
ed on me to carry and introduce me to the king, 
for whom as the best representative of the Prot- 
estant faith we have in Europe, I entertain a 
great regard, but as I could not spare a day to go 
to Potsdam, I was content to shake hands with 
three of the princes, and there the matter ended. 
While travelling in different lands, curiosity led 
me to sit in the chairs where kings and emperors 
of old were crowned: Holyrood, Westminster 
Abbey, Aix-la-chapelle, Ratisbone and Paris, and 
I am not wiser for it. I marked the place where 
many of them found their few feet of earth, and 
I stood on the grave of Charlemagne in the ca. 
thedral of Aix-la-chapelle, and learnt a lesson on 
the vanity of human greatness, which I hope not 
soon to forget. In education, I prefer the Scotch 
universities to those of England—I consider the 
French, under the present system, inferior to the 
former, but fully on a par with the latter; the 
Germans before themall. I regret that however 
admirable the system, it is one of compulsion and 
restraint both on the parent and child, which I 
am afraid we cannot carry into effect in our re- 
publican country. But the Prussian system, so 
highly and deservedly praised by Cousin, who 
made the report to his nation, extends through 
all Protestant Germany and may be traced to the 





distant Protestant Cantons in Switzerland. |, 
should be called the German, not the Prussian 
system, for it is said not even to have originated 
in the latter country. I was fortunate in having 
had presented to me the statutes of their univers. 
ties and the various publications on the common 
school system. The French, I perceive, are stjjj 
borrewing wisdom from the Germans. [n all 
the universities I visited, I had been preceded by 
afew days by two French savans, who were 
industriously making notes for the benefit of the 
schools of France. 

Yn agriculture, I give the preference to Belyi. 
um; then to the Lothians of Scotland. England, 
Bohemia, and some portions of Holstein, are el] 
good farmers and about on apar. Germany, in 
many places, I found inferior—the mountains of 
Bohemia, where I spent some pleasant days in a 
botanizing tour, were, contrary to my expecta. 
tions, in a high state of cultivation. The por- 
tionsof France, from Belgium to Paris, and froin 
thence to Cologne, the most neglected of all. 
Fruits I found better on the continent than in 
England; inferior in Paris to what I expected. 
The grapes along the Rhine I cannot soon for- 
get, and the fine prunes and pears of Germany 
and Switzerland, are delicacies which I have not 
often met with in my owncountry. The morals 
of the people I found best in Protestant Germa- 
ny beyond all comparison. The people of 
France were orderly, polite, and more temper- 
ate than we are—the men of Bavaria the great- 
est drinkers of beer that the world can produce; 
and just here in London, surrounded by a dense 
population of two millions, crowded together by 
brick and mortar in a compass of ten miles square 
is a collection of the wisest and most ignorant— 
the richest and most beggarly—the worst and 
the best men that ever blessed or cursed a land. 
In scenery, Scotland—the Rhine, and around 
Prague, present the finest views I have seen it 
Europe—they have not the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the Catskills—the shores of the 
Hudson, and along the Alleghanies—but they 
present soft and tranquil scenes of cultivated 
nature, connected with associations that throw 
us back insensibly into the days of romance. 


The falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen disap- 
pointed me much—but I may have been spoiled 
in having heard the roar of Niagara—felt the 
earth trembling under my feet—seen the foam 
bearing away to form the cloud, and beheld the 
rainbow arching over the foaming abyss. 
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[have made some collections in various de- 
partments which may be of some use to my 
countrymen, but which my impaired health will 
not permit me to enjoy. Under otber circum- 
stances I should have done more; even under 
the most favorable advantages I should not have 
made an effort to imitate some of my country- 
men in bringing back from Europe no better 
conunodities than the newest Parisian coat, the 
waltz and the mustache. Let me say in conclu- 
sion that whilst an American may learn much 
from the older countries of Europe, and sees 
much in our political strife and the licentiousness 
of the press to condemn, yet there is no fear that 
he will be weaned from his attachments to his 
own native land. The evil and the good are 
blended together in these ancient governments. 
He willhave food for meditation and comparison 
atevery step he goes, and I cannot think of any 
better mode of curing an American of his dis- 
satisfaction with the government and free insti- 
tutions of his own native land, than to send him 
ona pilgrimage to Europe. 

Truly yours, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
HYMN. 
(Translated from the German.] 
Eternal is Thy pillared throne, 
Thy temple fills immensity ; 
The eye of faith, through worlds unknown, 
Father! beholdeth Thee! 
The wonders of creative might 
Reveals the gorgeous morning light— 
Night’s myriad stars Thy glory tell; 
Life in all forms before Thee lies— 
To Thee with all its voices cries,— 


“Our FatTuer who in Heaven dost dwell.” 


Thine eyes behold aii things below, 
And countless worlds thy care employ ; 
Rich blessings from thy presence flow, 
And shout the morning stars for joy. 
The soul that bends to worship Thee 
Doth spurn the bonds of misery : 
Burneth the lip with holy flame— 


“Our Father! hallowed be thy name !” 


For Thou art everlasting Love, 

No human thought Thy grace may bound: 
There, where Thy glory reigns above, 

The life of holiness is found! 
There waveth peace her sacred palms— 
There Joy, exulting, sings his psalms— 

‘| here Freedom lives in deathless bloom : 
Lord! in Thy kingdom all are blest! 
Thy presence is eternal rest! 

“To us Thy kingdom come!’’ 
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Come, ange! from the mount of God, 
Stoop toward this land of sin and gloom ; 
Come, spread o’er earth Heaven’s seed abroad, 
A garden tothe Lord shall bloom! 
Eternal Wisdom! Power divine! 
All beings and all praise are thine! 
Yet o’er Thy ways dark clouds are driven ; 
The Christian’s path is mystery,— 
Yet lead’st Thou wandering souls to Thee :— 


“Thy will be done—in earth as Heaven '” 


The corn shall ripen inthe beam ; 
Tn summer’s bower the fruit shall shine ; 
White flocks shall feed where fountains gleam, 
Red clusters crown the mountain vine. 
Bless we tne Lord for a'l—and pray— 


‘‘ Give us our bread from day to day!” 


Though myriad angels round Thee bend, 
Thou measurest our sinful span; 

Let Thy rich mercy, then, descend, 
For weakness is the lot of man. 

Only through mercy may we live— 
That bright prerogative of He.ven! 

* As we our debtors do forgive, 


O, Father! be our debts forgiven!” 


Our Help! our Shield! our mighty Tower! 
Hear us—and help our thoughts to flee 
Beyond this prison of an hour, 
To soar above mortality ! 
t, 
When Heaven shall burst upon our sight! 


We hope—we wait the morning lig] 


Into temptation lead us not, 
But from all evil set us free! 
For Theu disposest all our lot; 
The majesty, and power divine, 
The kingdom and the glory Thine, 
Throughout Eternity! E. 


—— -—--- -=- — — ~~ -- -—_ 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
EXCERPTS 

From the M&S. correspondence of Hester 
Lyxcu Piozz1, the celebrated Mrs. Turare, 
written when eighty years of age. 

HOPE. 

This mortal scene, however perplexing, is a 
short one. ‘The hour is hastening, when every 
intricacy shall be cleared; every sorrow, which, 
like mine and yours, is founded on virtue, shall 
be turned into joy; andevery privation of happi- 


the other, shall surely be remunerated by a full 
fruition of never-ending felicity. 

PURITY OF LIFE. 
Resulve against sinful dissipation. 


> 
O, spare the soul which God deigns to preserve! 
O, keep that person pure, which His good Spirit 


will one day inhabit, throwing a radiance round. 


Accept my best acknowledgements for having 
promised me so sweetly that you weuld try to rise 
superior to all low desires. 
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Nor doubt those pious wishes to obtain ; 

Since but to wish more virtue, Is to gaan. 

We see Pleasure often represented as a beau- 
tiful lake covered with flowers;—but the grati- 
fication of mere Appetite is a pitfall covered with 
weeds. * * 

CONTENT. 

* * And have I beenall this while complain- 
ing? complaining of God’s favors—Pain and 
Death! Without advice from Pain, would man 
be good! He will find it difficult enough even 
with help of the monitor; and without Death, 
should we not be good in vain?——-If it be 
hard for the Richto go to Heaven, it must be 
harder for the always Healthy. Let us take things 
as God sends them, and be thankful. 

We must all be contented to bear our cross. 
The Paschal Lamb, type of our blessed Saviour, 
was ordered to be eaten with bitter herbs. “Cum 
amaritudinibus.”’ 

INFLUENCE OF MOOD. 

The storms of yesterday and to-day are ter- 
rific; were I happy, I should call them magnifi- 
cent; so do our own private feelings operate on 
views of nature and language. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

* * Our time here is but short: a mere 
preface to the great Book of Eternity; and ’tis 
scarce worthy of a reasonable being not to keep 
the end of human existence so far in view, that 
we may tend to it, either directly or obliquely, at 
every step. 

Fate or a Coquetre. 

* * She'll wither on the thorny stem, drop- 
ping her faded and ungathered leaves; a China 
Rose, of no good scent or flavor—false in ap- 
parent sweetness—deceitful when depended 
on—unlike the flower produced in colder cli- 
mates—which is sought for in old age—preserved 
even after death—a lasting and an elegant per- 
fume—a medicine too, for those whose shattered 
nerves require astringent remedies. 

THE SEASONS. 

Summer is gone—has left her card—pour 
prendre congé—elegantly engraved on our hearts. 
Here comes the first of Autumn’s three following 

Drippy— 

Nippy— 

Slippy. 

to be succeeded by Winter— 
Sneezy— 
Wheezy— 


months— 


till Spring returns, 
Showery— 
Bowery— 
Flowery. 
and Summer—as this year— 

Hoppy— 

Poppy— 

Croppy. 
Is not this as good as Floreal and Prairal? 
Messidor and Thermidor! I think it ts—and so 
thinks Mr. Brady, who stole it from me, silly 
stuff as it is, and putat in his Clavis Calendaria— 
how obtained—Dieu le scait;—but there are 
worse tricks in the world than that. 

UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 

Mezentius tied a living body to a dead one: 
but marriage chains a soul aspiring to a spirit 
grovelling; and the superior creature, like a. 
wounded bird, flapping his wings in vain, dies of 
vexation on the ground he scorns. 





TURF-SEAT SHADE, 











The Young Husband. The Young Wife. The 
House I live in, Sc. &c. Published by G. W. 
Light, Boston. 

It is delightful to authors to see the ambition 
which is now the fashion to make the externals 
of books beautiful. Something may be judged 
of their feelings by those of a parent whoshould 
see a very lovely child ill or well dressed. 

Mr. Light has been among the first to gratify 
the taste of authors by having their books appear 
in the very best style, and Dr. Alcott must feel 
highly gratified by the appearance of his deser- 
vedly popular volumes. 

Mr. Light must enter into their feelings with 
more than common sympathy, having ranged 
himself within the pale of authorship. All suc- 
cess to his laudable efforts. 


Rob of the Bowl: A Tale of St. Inigoe’s. By 
the author of Swallow Barn, Horse Shoe Robinson, 


&e. 


No one who has wept and laughed over Horse 
Shoe Robinson, will be contented with any thing 
short of strong concentrated feeling, combined 
with a bold and rapid narrative from the same 
author. 

Rob of the Bow! presents a fine arrangement 
on every page. The characters are all dressed, 
and the reader knows who every body is; but 
one is wearied with waiting to see what they 
mean to do. 





Freezy. 


From Blanche especially something was ex 
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pected. The Skipper is too near an acquaint- 


novelty. It is enough of fame however to have 
written Horse Shoe Robinson, 


American Library of Poets.—Mr. Colman, 
publisher of a contemplated series of volumes; 
to be entitled “‘ American Library of Poets,” has 
favored the Rose with a specimen of Vol I, con- 
taining ‘‘ Athenia of Damascus;” and other po- 
ems by Rufus Dawes. 

This pioneer volume will secure attention 
to its followers. Athenia is a lofty and classical 
production, full of stirring incident. It has the 
elegance of Talfourd’s Ion, without his occa- 
sionally involved sentences. 

At first glance it shows some poverty of 
thought to introduce two crazed persons on the 
carpet, but on examination it rather seems to 
speak the author’s ingenuity in illustrating the 
effect which a disastrous calamity produces on 
two different minds. 

The following extract will give an idea of Mr. 
Dawes’ skill in the tender and graceful. The 
wilder and stronger passages have no less force 
in their peculiar way. 


ACT IL. 

SCENE I. 

A pleasure-ground in Damascus. AtHeEnia alone. 
Ath. I will not pluck thee from thy parent tree, 

Sweet rose of beauty ! while the rain-drops hang 
O'er thy clear blush their modest ornaments— 
Another hour shall glory in thy smile, 
And when the daylight dies, the queen of heaven 
Shall fold thee in a siiver veil of love, 
Forgetting her Endymion. Foolish heart! 
Asif | loved !—Yet truly, as I live, 
I fear I love the very thought of love! 
Oh, childish joy—indefinite delight !|— 
That I should dream so sweetly—and at morn 
Find my eyes wet with tears! 


Enter Catous. 


Cal. [Embracing ker.| Athenia ! 
Ath, Thank thee, Heaven! 
Cal, What kind, indulgent power 


Has smiled on Calous, that so much bliss 
Atonce should dissipate his darkest gloom, 
And make a noon of midnight! 
Ath, Thank thee, Heaven! 
Cal. Say then, thou lovest me still, Athenia! 
Ath. Love thee! indeed I know not if I love.— 
When thou art nigh, I fain would be atone— 
And when away, I’m sad and desolate :— 
Beshrew this maiden fick!eness of thought! 
I would not give the treasure of my love, 
Fo- all the wealth that earth or ocean covers :— 


— 


The holy cross, and every dear remain 
ance with Cooper’s Red Rover, to make his | 
more defined character possess any charm of 


Of sainted martyr still inviolate. 


So shall we wander in our hours of joy, 


| Onthe green margin of life’s sunny stream, 
With more delight than ever--shall we not ? 
Cal. What grief can throw a shadow o’er our way, 
When love is cloudless ?—let thy heart be still, 
Young Halcyon, on its marble resting-place. 
There is no fear, Athenia, that the foe 
Can harm Damascus ;—though his arm is strong, 
The arm above is stronger—even now, 
The victory is ours. 
Ath. Alas! Damascus. 


think, 
The soil where Adam trod in majesty— 
The land Jehovah guarded, when the fiend 


Drove Saul to persecute—and where the light, 
And breath of God softened his heart of steel, 
Turning his thoughts to pity and to love; 

| Think’st thou, this consecrated place can yield, 
While He is with us, as He e’er has been?— 

Ath. His ways are dark, and deeply intricate— 
When Heaven was kindest, innocence was lost, 
And Paradise gave birth to misery. 

Cal. Let not such th oughts plant lilies on thy cheek, 
My own Athenia! all will yet be well— 

Come, let me bind a chaplet of fresh flowers 

To deck thy temples—I will steal an hour 

From anxious Care, and sacrifice to Love, 

The hopes and wishes I have nursed for thee.— 
Not always thus shall be our wayward lot, 

To wander here and steal from Love’s rich store, 
These precious moments of sweet ecstacy. 

Not always thus, my girl !—when dove-eyed peace 
Spreads her white wings again, the sacred tie 
Shall bind our wedded hearts—till then, my love, 
Thy soul shall cheer me on in peril’s hour, 

With its dear influence. 

Ath. Oh, Calous, 
Thy words have touched a string of memory’s lyre, 
And waked the key-note of the saddest dirge 
That Fancy ever played to Melancholy.— 

I dreamed last night—how could I have forgotten ? 
I dreamed we stood before St. Michael’s altar, 
Breathing eternal vows—when—oh! how strange! 
Suddenly, without cause, you tore away 

The holy cross down from before the altar, 

And trampled it beneath your sandaled feet— 
Oh, such a dream‘!—and then methought that I, 
With Delphic fury maddened in my dream, 

And prophesy ing ruin, snatched from air, 

Hot thunder-fire and hnrled thee to the dust,’ 
Shrieking from very agony of hatred. 

Oh, horror, horror, horror! 

Cal. Stay these fantastic thoughts, strange excellence. 
I love thee more, Athenia, for that mind, 
So capable of wiid imaginings.— 

Ath. But why 
Can truant Reason thus desert her throne, 
And suffer Truth and Falsehood, hand in hand, 
To conjure such conceptions in the brain? 

Cal. The mind is ever wakeful—when the spirits 
Grow weary, nature calls for their repose ; 





Aad thou wilt save our altars, Calous! 


And thus our animal being slumbers nightly ; 
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Cal, Chase these vain fears!—and dost thou, maiden, 
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Yet the mind moves in its eternal course, 2 
Thonght following thought, by that association, 
Which governed them by day—but lke a king 
Throned with his vassals slumbering at his side, 
Its counsellors are gone—-Perception’s messengers 
Lie mute before their monarch—whose mistake 
Leads on to sueh a labyrinth of errors, 
That bright Aurora, with her threads of light 
Must be its Ariadne, or ’tis Jost. 
Ath. Oh, strange. mysterious Nature! strange Philo- 
sophy, 
That reads its true relations :—Calous! 
It is because of their refiex conditions, 
Matter and mind thus imaging each other, 
That I am led away by fantasy. 
Pray Heaven you fall net in this eruel strife. 
Cal. I prithee do not play Cassandra’s part, 
And prophesy of ‘dying ;--I have here 
A fairer Paradise than Moslems have, 
With suck an Houri—Come, away with this ;— 
How can this dull cloud Sis before the sun, 
And turn our spring to wit —There, iknew, 
The dimpling bud of my Rides cus rose 
Was only folding its sweet leaves awhile, 
To garner up more beauty.— 
Ath. : Flatterer ! 
How well vou coin Love’s silver currency— 
Beshrew me that [ so should like its chime !— 
My bosom is a hive—whose winged thoughts 
Steal honey from the Hybla of your tongue, 
That when its absence brings their wintry hour, 
They may retire to their sweet home awhile, 
And dream againofsummer. Now! know, 
That angeis hover round us when we love— 
For I have heard strange music in my walks, 
Linking the loved ideal of my heart 
With all things beautiful—till eye and ear 
Drank in delicious pleasure :—How is this ? 
Cal. If angels ever leave their pure abodes, 
They could not live more spotiess than with thee ! 
Ath. Hush! they will hear thee, and offended Heaven 
Blast us for sacrilegious vanity. 
Calous, I fear Llove thee more than Heaven. 
Cal. Love such as thine may strike its roots below, 
But ’tis a plant that blossoms in the skies. 
Look! how the dew of heaven upon this flower 
Drinks up the sunbeams—dost thou think that they 
Were sent so many million miles to shine, 
Except to bless the petals which they warm ? 
Oh, would I were a pencil of that light, 
To live an hour with my Damaseus rose. 
Ath. Oh, would I were arose, and you my sun— 
That every tear which lonely night distils, 
Might dance with gladness, when you brought the morn. 
[ Calous embraces her. 
Oh, how the heavenly alchemy of Love 
Turns every thoughtto golden blessedness. 


Goversiad Pian of Ilinois. at. a : dae Ten m- 
perance Celebration in that state, besides an 
admirable speech on the occasion, gave an order 


for five hundred dollars, being the amount of his 
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THE PR UNING KNIFE, 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 61. 


The Westminster Review has now fairly 
fought its course to a station among the most 
eminent and interesting periodicals of the day, 
We perceive within it a vigorous principle of 
self-improvement. The range of its subjects and 
the profound ability with which they are treated, 
render it well worth the deliberate study of every 
lover of literature and of human progress. With 
these impressions we take pleasure in analysing 
the contents of the number here on the table. 

Modern Wood Engraving.—The author of this 
article has a very singular mind. He combines 
two qualities which are generally supposed op- 
posite and incompatible. He has an intense 
love of particulars, aud revels in nice, bit-by-bit, 
mechanical operations—while, on the other hand, 
he expatiates at pleasure on the most poetical 
and imaginative themes, and treats his readers 
vith as delicate and sentimental trains of reflec- 
tion as they can desire. Being perfectly at home 
in the printing-house, he begins his article with 
such technical and minute descriptions of the art 
of engraving as the following, which he carries 
on for two pages or more. “ Though the word 
‘engraving’ is applied alike to impressions from 
plates of copper and blocks of wood, the means 
by which the impressions are obtained in the 
two arts of copper and wood engraving, are di- 
rectly opposite to each other. The engraver 
on copper hollows out of the plate the lines of 
the impression he wishes to produce, while the 
engraver in wood leaves them standing on the 
block. The engraver in copper leaves the sur- 
face of the plate higher than the lines; the en- 
graver on wood, cuts it down below the lines. 
The black lines in a copper-plate engraving are 
produced by incisions or grooves; the black 
lines in a wood-cut are produced by prom- 
inences,” &c. &e. Would you think that the 
same writer can indulge in strains of metaphysics 
as beautiful and profound as this? ‘Serene 
and harmonious objects, by the very emotious 
which those words express, make the soul into 
which they sink, like themselves by doing 80; 
the beauty which the eye drinks re-appears in the 
affection which the heart feels; the moral quali- 
ties which the beautiful has in itself are brought 





half: -year’s salary, on the Treasurer of the State, 
for the promotion of the good cause. 
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qualities it 





lovers of it: the white light falis on the flowers | criticism, and of the poet whose 


and reappears in iris hues.” 


describes. 

The knowledge acquired from a perusal of| ‘‘ We regard Mr. Milnes’ poems as of singu- 
‘is article will add very much to the pleasure | lar merit in their kind, and the kind as one pos- 
alorded by the examination of all kinds of en- | sessing strong claims upon the notice ofa student 
wavings. It lets you, by a few interesting and ofthe age. They are respective of a whole 
curious paragraphs, into the mysteries of the _ order of thuughts and feelings; they are a voice 
audio and the printing-house, and almost | from one corner of the mind and heart of this 
furnishes you with a new sense, by which to ap- | age, which had not found fitting poetical utter- 
preciate the merits and demerits of engravers, | ance till now; and there are many who will re- 
and enjoy the results and beauties of their art. | cognise in it the voice of their own soul, the lan- 
| guage of their daily conciousness. 
lk about particular engravers and schools of 


Resides all this, ithas a good deal of pleasant 


“Of Mr. Milnes, personally, we know little or 
nothing, save that he is a young and active mem- 
iwced akind of new era into literature, in this | ber of the House of Commons, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


engravers. ‘The last twenty years have intro- 


who generally 
voles with the Tories; but ii he be like his poems 
were formerly considered ignoble and obscure, | —and the man who could write them cannot be 
is from time to time recorded and made familiar | altogether unlike them—he is one of the repre- 


respect, that excellence in certain arts, which 


tothe public mind. Thus, sometimes the Edin- | sentatives of a school which has grown up with- 
burgh discusses the relative merits of watch-| ina few years, is spreading rapidly among the 
wakers and loom-inventors, with as much elo-| refined and cultivated youth, and deserves to be 
quence and discrimination as Johnson or Hume | much honoured, and above all, to be understood. 
ued to bestow upon warriors, scholars, and | This school is one of the products of what may 
statesmen. The Quarterly confers the same | be termed the Coleridgian reaction. In polities, 
kind of judicial renown on horse-jockies and | its aim is to save the Church and the Aristocracy, 
iree-planters. And now the Westminster does | by making them really what they pretend to be. 
qual justice to engravers. ‘This is the true sort | With Conservatives of this description, however 
ofdealing. As everything that is haman ought | we may doubt the practicability of their objects, 
0 interest us; and as there is a continuous and | 





| we feel, and have always professed, the most en- 
ndissolable ehain running through all human | tiresympathy; and no one can more heartily 
wlairs; andas no labour, properly speaking, is | rejoice at any accession to their number or influ- 
noble, we know not why subjects of this na-|ence. Mr. Milnes’ poems, however, do not 
ture are not worthy the special honors of litera- | show them in their character as politicians, but 
tire. So thanks to you, good Mr. Reviewer, |asmen; and as such they are in some measure a 
though at times you are a little refined and far | class apart. 
fetched in your speculations—as where you en-| “'They are, in general,earnest men,with a deep 
ertain and dwell upon the paradox that ‘“en-| sense of duty towards God and man, and of re- 
sraving is an offshoot of Christianity!” Verily, | sponsibility to an Eternal Judge. With this 
wankind need a treatise upon the philosophy of | they seem not unusually tocombine a degree of 
veing through millstones. distrust of their own spiritual strength, very be- 
Courts of British Queens. —There runs through- | coming in most persons, but which certainly is 
out this paper a fine and deep vein of historical | not usually found in those destined to accomplish 
philosophy. A composition so rich, so elegant, | great things, even in the cause of religion; for 
‘0 well-conceived and well-toned, is enough to | however innocent of any vain glorious trust in 
do credit to any publication which conveys it to | his own unassisted power or goodness, the Chris- 
theworld. The signature indicates Bulwer as | tian hero has generally a sure faith that upon 
ils author, who, if he continues in this course, is | certain simple conditions, which in his healthier 
lestined to achieve as brilliant a renown in the | moods he feels confident that he can and will 
ligher and more serious walks of literature as | fulfil, strength will be lent him from God, to per- 
ie has already done in the department of fiction. | form all that God requires of him. But these 
Milnes’ Poems of Many Years.—Here the Radi-| men, at least in one stage of their growth, seem 
‘al Westminster exhibits a generous sympathy | as though weighed down by the immensity of 


‘or Conservative genius. The following extract | God’s requirements. To be a spiritual being, 
will at once give our readers a specimen of fine | and to have an account to render as such, of the 
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employment of powers and opportunities, ap- 
pears to them not only an awful, but almost a 
fearful destiny; its dangers alarm them much 
more than its privileges excite; and the period 
of infancy, when they were alike strangers to 
both, is looked back to, with manly endurance 





no doubt, but with the fondest regret. It is as. 
tonishing how large a portion of Mr. Milnes’ 
poemsare impregnated with this feeling; it cay 
scarcely be more finely expressed than in the fol. 
lowing lines:— 


Youth, that pursuest with such eager pace 


Thy even way, 


Thou pantest on to win a mournful race; 


Then stay! oh, stay. 








Pause and luxuriate in thy sunny plain; 


Loiter,—enjoy ; 


Once past, Thou never wilt come back again 


A second Boy. 


The hills of Manhood wear a noble face, 
When seen from far; 







The mist of light from which they take their grace 


Hides what they are. 


The dark and weary path those cliffs between 
Thou canst not know, 
‘And how it leads to regions never green, 


Dead fields of snow. 





Pause, while thou may’st, nor deem that fate thy gain, 


Which, all too fast, 


Will drive thee forth from this delicious plain 


A wan at last.” 


Montaigne and his Writings.—We have here 
an elaborate estimate of the celebrated Mon- 
taigne by one of the most original thinkers of 
our time. The signature L, together with in- 
ternal evidence, induces us to ascribe it to Walter 
Savage Landor, an early friend of Walter Scott, 
and well known for his eccentricity and long 
self-expatriation from England. We observe 
by the way that he has lately returned home, 
and has addressed a letter to O’Connell, con- 
taining some friendly criticisms on O’Connell’s 
policy, and that the great agitator has replied to 
him in one of his ablest and most smashing pro- 
ductions. A late United States Catholic Mis- 
cellany doubts whether Walter Savage Landor’s 
name be not a fictitious one. We can assure it 
that the name is that of a veritable living man, 
who wrote, besides many other fine, strange 
things, certain beautiful limes on the mysterious 
echoes in a sea-shell, to which O’Connell so 
handsomely alludes in the commencement of his 
reply. 

The purport of the critique before us is, to 
place Montaigne on a far lower scale for com- 
pass of mind and depth of philosophy than the 
world has hitherto assigned him; but on the 
other hand to elevate him above Shakspeare, 





Dante, and all other writers, for revealing to us 
the deep places of the human heart. We hesi- 
tate in following the writer to either of these con- 
clusions, but especially to the last, which he has 
very feebly and incompletely demonstrated. 

We know not whether this writer be more of 
a poet or philosopher. He sometimes seems to 
forget both himself and his theme, and to pour 
himself out in a vague, wild, beautiful strain, 
which does not signify much after all. 

It is not often that a Reviewer sentimentalizes 
about himself and whispers his own individual 
experience into the sympathising ear of his read- 
er. Such an instance, however, is now before 
us. The critic extracts a long passage from his 
private journal, in which he gives a most inter- 
esting account of a visit he paid to the old family 
mansion of Montaigne. When introducing this 
extract, which shows the writer to have been 4 
very accomplished person, he takes occasion ( 
say that the visit was made *‘by a young mall 
who was at one time thought capable of a future 
improvement in practical sense and worldly re 
spectability, such as he is far from having redl- 
ized.” ‘This description certainly accords with 
what we know of Walter Savage Landor, but 





whether the independent Landor would breathe 
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such a confession into the public ear, we some- 
what doubt. At all events, we think we per- 
ceive in the article before us qualities which ac- 
count for the writer’s want of success in the 
world. He is at times over-poetical—rambling 
—bolting from the course.—We can easily con- 
ceive that a less brilliant plodder would snatch 
ofthe prize from such a man. Yet there is 
enough in his article to inspire us with an affec- 
tion for him, and whoever he is, if he be pining 
in disappointment, we wish him an under- 
Secretaryship of £1000 a year.* 

England and Britany.—An account of popu- 
lar sports and recreations in those two countries. 
Mighty light reading, however. The critic 
writes like a talented and well read youth. 
Touches of puerility and girlish gossip pervade 
his pleasant article. He is indeed a pretty 
skimmer. 

The Arctic Discoveries. —What changes hap- 
pen! A few years ago, the medium through 
which all new geographical discoveries were 
conveyed to the world, was the London Quar- 
terly Review. ‘Tne writers for that work ap- 
peared to enjoy sole access to all the archives of 
the govern:nent, and all the memorials of socie- 
tiesand travellers. Now, however, we see that 
the Westminster takes the lead in this diffusion 
of valuable information. ‘The editors are here 
the first to announce the details of one of the 
wost striking events of modern times. Are not 
sich things symptomatic of the progress of the 
middle classes, whese organ the Westminster 
professes to be? It will be remembered that a 
strip of coast on the Northern Arctic Ocean, of 
afew hundred miles, had been left unexplored, 
from the point west of the mouth of the Macken- 
zie reached by Sir John Franklin, to the spot 
nearer Behring’s Straits, where Beechey in vain 
waited for the arrival of Franklin. This interval 
ofexploration is now filled up. Two agents of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Messrs Dease 
ind Simpson, made, in 1837, the well-contrived, 
well-conducted, and fortunate expedition. The 
Westminster here presents their original journal 
lothe public, and a most interesting one it is. 

Penal Code for India.—In giving an account 
ofthis magnificent project for India, the reviewer 
indertakes to defend the business of Codifica- 
tace the gto Montaigne’s mansion must have been 
wat a hotel ealled’ Des Princes, which <caik oat tare 
*tisted in France in the present century since the Kes- 


oration of the Bourbons. W. S. Landor could not have 
avery “young man” at that period. 











tiow in general. Butfrom the specimens here 
exhibited, notwithstanding his strong encomi- 
ums,it would seem that the most elaborate code is 
nearly liable to as many objections as the old 
common law. Such innumerable divisions, 
sub-divisions, distinctions, and differences, must 
puzzle the acutest student or practitioner. Can 
the most extensive code in the world meet all 
the possible exigencies of human crime and hu- 
man transactions ? 

Domestic Service.—Miss Martineau, in this ar- 
ticle, gives a terrific account of the inveterate 
enmity existing between servants and their em- 
ployersin England. Witha false show of depth, 
which usually attends that lady’s attempts at phi- 
losophising, she traces it back to the influence 
exerted by the Norman Conquest eight hundred 
yearsago! The bitter feelings existing between 
the conquerors and conquered she thinks have 
descended to our times, and show themselves in 
the squabbies among maids and mistresses of the 
present day. More recent and obvious and less 
far-fetched causes might have been equally satis- 
factory to explain the true state of things. In 
fact, until the commencement of the present 
century, we have always understood that the re- 
lation between masters and servants in England 
was perfectly happy. We suspect that Miss Mar- 
tineau’s experience in these matters has lain 
principally among those circles, where sudden 
wealth and an ambition for gentility have caused 
a tyrannical treatment on the one part, and sullen 
resistance on the other. Asa remedy for the 
evils she describes, she recommends, that society 
should adopt entirely new views of the nature 
of servile employment, which she wishes to be 
regarded as equally respectable with any of the 
arts or professions. The enlightened classes 
which lead society, have yet, she says, to be ini- 
tiated into the great doctrine of the glory of Service. 
She inculcates a new study—the study of the 
philosophy of Work. Now, if the fair lady will 
set the exainple herself—if she will put her own 
principles into practice, and go out as house- 
servant, or maid of all work in some purse-proud 
English family, employing only her leisure 
hours at night in composing romantic travels 
and reviews, she will go farther perhaps to effect 
a change in public opinion than by all the well- 
written speculations which she sends forth from 
her elegant London parlour. 

The Tower of London. A minute description 
of this celebrated spot, and the numerous histor- 
ical curiosities it contains, is here presented by 
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a writer, who, if he does treat the subject with 
the natural fond pride and interest of a Cock- 
ney, exhibits a playful, delicate fancy, and a kind, 
large, charitable heart. 

Sir Francis Head’s Works.—tt is the object of 
this brief article to do up Sir Francis Head. 

Bentham. 
this article for what it is worth, not being able 


We give the opening passage of 


. . . . { 
ourselves to decide how fur it is correct, but | 


rather inclined to hesitate allowing the fullextent 
of the writer’s positions. At all events, the pres- 
ent age should know to whom the Westininster 


Review thinks it pre-eminently indebted. 


“'There are two men, recently deceased, to | 
whom their country is indebted not only for the | 


greater part of the important ideas which have 
been thrown into circulation among its thinking 
menin their time, but for a revolution in its 
general modes of thought and investigation. 
These men, dissimilar in almost all else, agreed 


in being close students—secluded in a peculiar | 


degree by circumstances and character from the 
business and intercourse of the world: and both 
were through a large portion of their lives re- 


garded by those who took the lead in opinion, 


when they happened to hear of them, with feel- | 


ingsakin to contempt. But they were destined 


to renew alesson given to mankind by every age 


and always disregarded—to show, that specula- | 


tive philosophy, which to the superficial appears 
a thing so remote from the business of life and 
the outward interests of men, is in reality the 
thing on earth which most influences them, and 
in the long run overbears every other influence 
The wri- 
ters of whom we speak have never been read by 


save those which it must itself obey. 


the multitude ; except for the more slight of their 
works, their readers have been few: but they 
have been the teachers of the teachers; there is 
hardly to be found in England an individual of 
any importance in the world of mind, who, what- 
ever opinions he may have afterwards adopted, 
did not first learn to think from one of these 
two; and though their influences have but be- 
gun to diffuse themselves through these inter- 
mediate channels over society at large, there is 
already searcely a publication of any conse- 
quence addressed to the educated classes, which 
if these persons had not existed would not have 
been very different from what it is. These men 
are, Jeremy Bentham, and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge—the two great seminal minds of England 
in their age.” 


Then follows a penetrating estimate o 


| f Ben. 
;tham’s whole philosophy. The writer is worthy 
|of his theme. He is one of the clearest pnd 
profoundest thinkers. He shows up the excel. 
| lencies and defects of Bentham with a mastey’s 
hand. A magnanimous and improving specta. 
cle this—to witness the disciple of a great phi- 
losopher sifting and exposing the defects of his 
venerated principal. 

In the course of the article, occurs the follow. 





ing singular mistake, which we presume arose 
“'T he field 
of Benthain’s labours was like the space between 


| from haste on the part of the writer. 


two parallel lines; narrow to excess in one direc. 
tion, in another it reached to infinity.” Surely 
| such is not the nature of the space between two 
parallel lines. 

Contrary to the general character of the arti- 


cle, there is great looseness and confusion in the 


very important paragraph, which sets forth the 
We wish the 
As it 


| now stands, almost nothing can be made of it. 
| 


object of political government. 
| excellent writer could have remodelled it. 


The writer does not appear to have hit or felt, or 
at all events to have unfolded the essential points 
of the subject. 
The Westminster, in this article, exhibits a 
| wider recession than ever from its ancient doe- 
trinal standard of pure radicalism. It repudiates 
the principle urged by Bentham, that the numer- 
ical majority of any society ought to be entrusted 
What will 
But it dares 


Aye, there's 


with supreme authority and power. 
Miss Martineau say to this heresy ? 

not suggest any other depositary. 

the rub. Even the bold and speculative West- 
minster shrinks from that awful vrofound in 
politics, and with a kind of feebleness and pu- 
sillanimity proposes to wait until some Montes 
quieu or De Tocqueville shall arise to explore 
and illuminate the gloom. In the meantime, 
America is cuting, not trying to solve the Gor 
dian knot. S. G. 


<<< 





A respectable and rather wealthy physician 0 
Philadelphia has just sailed for the West Indies 
with a view to explore those fslands, to find im 
their mountains a situation perfectly healthy 0" 
white residents all the year—here he proposes 
to prepare a splendid retreat and infirmary for 
the cure ofall pulmonary cases, & chronic rhet- 
matisms, and where patients can remain winte 
and summer, until perfectly cured. The Doct 
feels assured from his own experience that nine 
cases atleast out ofevery ten can be perfectly 
and radically cured. All must wish him su¢ 
cess. 
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BOOKS AT COST. 


The Subscriber wishing to dispose of the remains of his Stock saved from the | 
late fire in April last, consisting of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., is offering | 
them at and below cost. 

Among his Books, are many valuable Standard Works, together with a hand- 
some sabobtnaaint of the most beautiful English Annuals, for the years 1836-7 & 8, 
Also, Albums, Pocket Books, Cutlery, Pencil Cases, Work Boxes, and a great 


variety of other Articles. 
B. B. HUSSEY, 28 Broad-street. 





November 24 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 

O. & G. TAYLOR will open on the 20th inst. at the store formerly occupied 
by J. Ketchum & Co. King-street, an entire new stock of FANCY & STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, which have been carefully selected expressly for the Charleston 
market, and will be sold for cash at the lowest prices. Nov. 10-2t 





TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female Sc hool, 
as soon as the healthy season commences. 


A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may 


be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or in a Literary Institution. Apply at| 


the Office of the SOUTHE RN ROSE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Miss Louisa M. Horlbeck, Charleston, 
Miss M. G. Porcher, 1“ 

N. Petit, " 
Miss Caroline Solomons, New Orleans, 
Miss Curnelia Frothingham, Boston, 


J. B. Carroll, Newbern, N.C. 





——— 














Tye Southern Rose, 


EDITED BY MES. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Ww. Crospy, 147 Washington] Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GILLine. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stuy. Walterboro’ —C Hares G. SrToxes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Merrcu & Dinn1ks. Sumter. —P. O’Suivivan. 

Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 
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